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WDecember, I drove up to my 
iparked on the corner of 8th and 
Thad just passed a parked Des 
slice car. Within an hour more 
irived. Then, in the next hour, 
jall the television stations ar- 
Siup shop right on our corner. 
had discovered a bomb 100 feet 
font step. The bomb, the fourth 
win a matter of weeks, lay in 
ian abandoned vehicle on In- 
ntomb #5 was found in a car 
wftom us.... Police evacuated 
mide of the block. We stayed put 
i lawn and watched the drama 
}yas nearly midnight before the 
ad had both bombs detonated. 
pcould not safely remove them, 
doa controlled explosion. As 
ded. a sense of the ordinary 
tome over the neighborhood. 
shed in a matter-of-fact manner. 
B eave reasonable interviews to 
‘and media. 

middie of all this, the police 
i: the serial bomber. He turned 
fur neighbor from that house 
In the coming week as he 
if, the news teams combed the 
aod id looking for someone to in- 
él spend a lot of time out- 
i my dog, they kept ruming 
eh time, as the interview pro- 
muuld see the look of disappoint- 
fomber wasn’t unusual, or scary, 
mighbor. I didn’t feel scared. 

0 y: this was a random event; 
plein Des Moines, I was glad 
malier resolving; this man was 
pdteply disturbed. I added com- 
bul how I wasn’t going to fear 
hors because of this incident. I 
ihat hoped that this man would 
fince in the future ta reconcile 
mile and the victims of his ac- 
=the article on restorative jus- 
bee 4.) At this their disappoint- 
final: no news story here. My 
were clipped to one brief state- 
hing unusual to report. 

Snot surprised; reporting on 
i bread-and-butter of television 
fact, in the last decade — even 
US. murder rate dropped by 
!— the number of network news 
wut murder increased by 600 
(toi counting stories about OJ. 
j Television, and TV news in 
does not necessarily lead us to 
lly, but it does cause an increase 
hostility. (Barry Glassner, The 
yf Fear: Why Americans Are 
ihe Wrong Things) 

mu professors Robert Blendon 
Noung recently completed a 20- 
ty shoul drug abuse and found 
iiong Americans was founded 
mews reports than on personal 
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Wer researcher, George Gerbner, 
Annenberg School of Commu- 
e University of Pennsylvania, 
Hielevision viewing led to what 
d the “mean-world syndrome.” 
yeas of research he concluded 


that people who watch a lot of television 
are more likely to think that their neigh- 
borhoods are unsafe, that crime rates are 
on the rise, and to overestimate their 
chance of becoming ‘a victim. Fhey buy 
more locks, alarms, and guns. According 
to Gerbner, “they may accept and even 
welcome, repressive measures such as 
more jails, capital punishment, harsher 
sentences — measures that have never re- 
duced crime.” 
If we give in to fear, we lower the 
quality of life for everyone in the commu- 
*nity. The measures that we think will make 
us more safe, in fact, only increase the 
likelihood that our world will be full of 
violence and meanness. The number of 
guns stolen from owners in the United 
States each year, about 300,000, is more 
than the number of total gun owners in 
many other countries. More guns equals 
more shootings. For example, the murder 
rate in Detroit, Michigan is 30 times the 
rate in Windsor, Ontario located just 
across the river. (Glassner, A Culture of 
Fear.) 

’ If the solution is not more jails, more 
guns, more police, then what are we left 
with? 

As a spiritual person, I'll take my 
chances with the power of love and the 
force of nonviolence. Love conquers all. 


Giving up fear for Lent 

Lent, a sacred time, gives us the op- 
portunity to develop disciplines that cre- 
ate inner peace and the strength to love 
our God, ourselves, and our neighbor. We 
can develop disciplines to overcome our 
own temptations that hinder us as spiri- 
tual beings. 

In the desert, Satan reeled Jesus 
with personal comfort: food as he fasted 
and with personal power: a kingdom on 
earth. Jesus resisted these temptations. He 
returned to Galilee ready for ministry: 
“The power of the Holy Spirit was with 
him.” (Luke 4) 

In their book, Living in the Light, 
Savage and McSweeney explores the 
Lenten disciplines of fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving. “These disciplines find their 
meaning in the context of the poor, alien- 
ated, and marginalized people.... The pur- 
pose of fasting, prayer, and almsgiving is 
to unite us more closely to the poor, thus 
inspiring us to become more sensitive to 
their needs and more responsible for the 
establishment of justice and peace.... 

“In fasting, we struggle to come to 
terms with those things in life that cause 
inner chaos, conflict, and division. We fast 
from negativity and embrace what we need 
to become holy, integrated persons in com- 
munity.... We pray for a greater under- 
standing of the common ground.... In 
almsgiving We make a concrete commit- 
ment to justice and peace, deliberately 
choosing a plan of action that improves 
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the quality of life and our relationships 
with others.” 

In a violent world, the temptation to 
tepond with fear and hostility is a power- 
ful one, especially if we feel there is no 
justice. We naturally respond to reports 
of crime or victimization by trying to pro- 
tect ourselves from the same fate. 

We fear losing our property. 

“If you want to be perfect, go and sell 
all you have and give the money to the 
poor, and you will have riches in heaven; 
then come and follow me.” (Matthew 
19:21) 

We fear bodily harm. 

“Tf anyone wants to come with me, 
he must forget himself, carry his cross, 
and follow me. For the [one] who wants 
to save his own life will lose it; but the 
[one] who loses his life for my sake will 
find it.” (Matthew 16:25-26) 

This may seem impossible. But faith 
means we take small steps toward the 
impossible and ask for grace for the rest. 
Living our faith and relying on grace can 
also lead us to acts of personal courage. 


A Paradox of Courage 

Since 1985 I have lived in a few 
neighborhoods that were quite tough and 
that had a higher incidence of crime and 
poverty. And I’ve had my share of inter- 
actions with violent, angry people both in 
shelters and in the street. Early on I 
learned a paradox: courage could protect 
me, fear would be my undoing. This is 
what I mean: If I got to know my neigh- 
bors and the “regulars” on the street and 
if I reached out to others and found my 
place in the community, then I was much, 
much safer. If I would have kept to my- 
self, | would have been vulnerable. A repu- 
tation of being in service to the commu- 
nity was my best protection. 

“One of the paradoxes of a culture of 
fear is that serious problems remain widely 
ignored even though they give rise to pre- 
cisely the dangers that the populace most 
abhors.... Income inequality is ... associ- 
ated with adverse outcomes for society as 
a whole. The larger the gap between rich 
and poor in a society, the higher its over- 
all death rates from heart disease, cancer, 
and murder.”(Glassner) 


Courage, A Personal Journey 

Through the years, my friends have 
noted the courage of both my husband and 
me as we engaged in active nonviolence 
from dealing with drug addicts; to stop- 
ping street fights, to accompanying people 
in war zones, to challenging the policies 
of the federal government. 

Most of the time I do not feel coura- 
geous, I feel like an ordinary person. But 
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I do know that couragd comes to us step 
by step. As I was growing up, I experi- 
enced times where being courageous paid 
off. I started learning how to stand up to 
injustice. 

When I was a young girl, about 10 
years old, my friend and I were playing in 
an unused classroom. A man walked in. 
He began talking to us — not ina friendly 
way. And we couldn’t understand him; we 
were English-speaking girls in the heart 
of Africa. He couldn’t understand us ei- 
ther. He grabbed my friend’s arm and be- 
gan pulling her hair. She started crying. 

I shouted loudly that he must let her 
go. He did. I told her' to walk out of the 
room. She did. I followed behind. The man 
just stood there looking at this. We sim- 
ply walked away. In the end it was easier 
to be courageous. 

In later years I refined my sense of 
courage. I now see nonviolence as my 
greatest asset. 

In nonviolent direct action, a person 
can create social change by appealing to 
the conscience of others. The power of 
nonviolence comes when a person calls 
for others to change or take action while 
refusing to do bodily harm and being will- 
ing to take a personal risk. As so many 
nonviolent campaigns for social change 
have shown, the willingness to accept and 
absorb violence is the cutting edge for that 
change. 

lam moved by the story of the Good 
Samaritan (Luke 10:33) where Jesus out- 
lines a model for us, one that demands 
that we reach out to the stranger, even at 
personal risk. : 

Jesus tells this story in response to a 
“test” question from a lawyer: “Master, 
what must I do to inherit ete.nal life?” 

Jesus asks the man his it.terpretation 
of the law. The man responds, “Love your 
God with all your heart, with all your soul, 
with all your strength, and with all your 
mind; and your neighbor as yourself.” 

Jesus says that this is the right an- 
swer; “do that and you will live.” 

Then comes the sticking point. The 
lawyer asks, “Who is my neighbor?” 

Jesus then tells the parable of a robbed 
and beaten ‘ ‘neighbor” left for dead on a 
dangerous road. Others pass by without 
helping, including 4 priest. 

A Samaritan stops. He bathes and 
bandages the man and then takes him to 
the nearest inn and pays for his stay there. 
The backdrop of danger, of personal risk 
is the point of the story. Jesus asks us tc 
be courageous in loving our neighbor.. 


Courage Within Community 
4 Our love of neighbor doesn’t always 
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Labor Rally 


Saturday, April 29, 2000 
lowa State Fairgrounds 
Des Moines 
Noon - 4p.m. 


The USWA is observing the second 
anniversary of the Titan Tire strike. 


Contact: Kathleen McQuillen, American Friends Ser- 


vice Committee, (515) 274-4851 


Kathe Kollwitz 


ua facts 


Catholic Workers to join 
“East 2000” to close the 
School of the Americas 


SOA Watch is having a nation-wide Juice-Only 
Fast from April 6 to April 9 to close the School of 
the Americas. The fast will be headquartered in 
Washington, DC, with each day focusing on one of 
the countries where people have suffered from SOA 
violence. Conact SOA Watch, PO Box 4566, Wash- 
ington DC 20017, (202) 2340-3440 or log on to their 
web site: www.soaw.org. Planners expect thousands 
of people to participate in the fast in hundreds of 
local communities. 

Richard Flamer, Ed Bloomer and Frank Cordaro 
from the DMCW have committed to do the fast in 
Des Moines. They are hoping to schedule a couple 
events surrounding the fast in the Des Moines area. 

If you would like to join them in the local effort 
or would like more information about the fast and 
the School of Americas, contact the Des Moines 
Catholic Worker at (515) 243-0765. 


The Reluctant Volunteer 


by Mary Jo Hostetter 

I began my volunteer service 
at the Catholic Worker House to 
fulfill a requirement of the Min- 
istry Formation Program spon- 
sored by the Davenport Diocese. 
(I actually received information 
about the Catholic Worker from 
a fellow parishioner who had 
spent some time at the house in 
his younger days.) When I told 
my classmates, friends and fam- 
ily what I planned to do, they 
were very surprised.’ (Stunned 
would describe it better.) am a 
practical, “no nonsense” person, 
and they were quick to tell me I 
would “empty the house” before 
my 20 volunteer hours were over 
by sending everyone out to “get 
a job” 

However. the residents of the 


three Catholic Worker houses 
knew better, and I began my vol- 
unteer hours by stocking shelves 
in the food pantry. This suited 
me just fine and I faithfully kept 
track of my “hours,” looking for- 
ward to the time when I had com- 
pleted the required 20 hours. 

Then, one Tuesday Carla re- 
quested that I help to serve the 
evening meal. I will admit, I was 
a little afraid because I had had 
very little contact with the people 
who came to the Catholic Worker 
House. The evening meal went 
smoothly, and I started to see a 
little of what it meant to be a 
Catholic Worker. 

Catholic Workers give of 
themselves in the service of oth- 
ers for no other reason than it is 
the right thing to do. They truly 


Giving Up Fear Continued 


continued from page | 

have to be a solitary witness. 
Imagine yourself kneeling beside 
a beaten man in a dangerous back 
alley. Now see yourself sur- 
rounded by your friends who help 
you lift the man up and carry him 
to safety. 

Community building can 
sometimes be painful and diffi- 
cult. But it inevitably helps us 
banish our fear; it leads us to 
miraculous, impossible acts of 
courage. And, in the end, it is the 
model for the kindom of God 
here on earth: 


the via pacts. 


In each newsletter, we have the opportunity 
to thank so many people for their support. Much 
of our financial support comes from readers of 


Our community has carried on through ups and 
downs. Just when we think we won't have enough 
people to do the work, someone comes along. 

And when it seems like there is no way to pay 


“The group of believers was 
one in mind and heart. No one 
said that any of his belongings 
was his own, but they all shared 
with one another everything they 
had. With great power the 
apostles gave witness of the res- 
urrection of the Lord Jesus, and 
God poured rich blessings on 
them all. There was no one in the 
group who was in need.” (Acts 
4; 32-34) 

In this season of Lent may 
you find courage and the rich 
blessings that await you. 


Thanks for your support — we need you! 


for the next phone bill, someone comes through. 
Since all the work is done by volunteers, nearly 
all of the donations go to cover utilities and up- 
keep of our community van and houses. So please 
remember us this spring and summer as we pro- 
vide hospitality to our guests: food, showers, local 
phone use, and so many other things. 
Your gifts make it all possible. Thank you. 


live the gospel values as they be- 
lieve them. They accept each per- 
son who comes in the door for 
who they are at that time in their 
life. They offer help of food, 
clothing, and fellowship. It is a 
humbling lesson to watch the 
Catholio Workers give of them- 
selves so freely, without any 
thought of being rewarded for the 
wonderful service they provide 
our less fortunate brothers and 
sisters. 

This reluctant volunteer 
completed her 20 volunteer hours 
in January, 1999 —I] don’t know 
the exact date. And, I still go to 
the Catholic Worker House al- 
most every Tuesday night to 
“help out.” Why? For no other 
reason than it’s the right thing 
to do. 


The DMCW endorses no 


political candidate... 


However, our good 
friend Mike Palacek from 
Sheldon, IA is running for 
Congress in his north- 
west lowa district, which 


includes Sioux City. 
Mike is running as a 
consistent life ethic 
Democrat, and we wish 
him all the best. 
For more information: 
Mike Palacek 
702 6th Ave 
Sheldon IA 51201 


Dingman House, (310 7th St. 


Celebrate the Eucharist and spend time with friends 
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Upcoming Presentations after Mass 


March 24 — Howard Matalba 


of lowa Homeless Youth Center 


March 31 — Becky Bettin 


of the Young Women’s Resource Cente! 


Bill and Jean Basinger, pictured here in Bishop Dingman 
House, are the recipients of this year’s Bishop Maurice 
Dingman Peace Award. The Award is presented annually by 
Catholic Peace Ministry. Jean and Bill are also members of 
the DMCW extended community. 


People’s Campaign for Nonviolent 
July 1 through August 9, 2000 


People from every class, religion, and way of life will gail 
Washington, D.C. to call for an end to our culture of violene 
injustice and for the creation of a culture of nonviolence and ji 
During the 40 day campaign thousands of people. including 
bers of leading peace and justice groups from around the cag 
will work for peace and justice. The People’s Campaign for W 
lence will include panel discussions, nonviolence training, day 
rect action and presence at the White House, Congress. and the 
tagon, and evening prayer and reflection led by a gucsl spt 


Gather in! Reach out! 


The campaign will advocate racial, social, and economic jusile 
militarization, and in particular, the lifting of the economit! 
tions on Iraq. The campaign will work for a culture of nonvil 
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and justice and to clear away forces of oppression, making ef load f 


coming home of humanity. 


Reach out! Gather in! 


For more information please contact: 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
PO Box 271, Nyack, NY 10960 


(914) 358-4601 


Fax: (914) 358-4924 


peoplescampai gn @ forusa_org 


www.nonviolence.org/for 
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Newsletter of the Des Moines Catholic 


Worker Community 
PO Box 4551 
Des Moines [A 50306 


Bishop Dingman House 


1310 7th St. 
(515) 243-0765 


Community members: 
Frank Cordaro 

Richard Flamer 

Jerry McDermott 

Mike Thompson 


130] 8th St. 


(515) 246-9887 


Community members: 


Mark Messer 


Norman Searah 


Mser. Ligutti House 


Lazarus House 
1317 8th St. 


(515)246-1499 


Community Members: 
The Dawson-Ngamo family: 
ard, Julius, Joshua and Jordan 


Ed Bloomer 
Irving Schroeder 
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la Dawson-Ngamo 
Beryone! 
jhope this finds you all en- 
~ } eelthe spring weather. 
7 is week, the Worker 1s 
1 dto have with us’ a won- 
group of students from St. 
“Ps «University: Mike 
wincr, 2 Campus minister; 
Wackwitz, Bridget Flynn, 
tina Flinn, Mark 
enburg, Jeff Jenson, and 
but not least, Katie 
y nder. 
Taey have been a great as- 
our community, Creative 
gsand Trinity United Meth- 
sbreakfast and supper pro- 
YP They have also been help- 
yound the neighborhood 
sig up. We are truly grate- 


enter | Sy their spirit. 


Aithe end of March, we'll 
agroup of students from St. 
wict’s and St. John’s of 
mzeville, MN for their alter- 
ec Spring Break. 
Alice McGary, a recent 
mel] College graduate, spent 
| Pnonths working and living 
whe community. We wish her 
estas she moves on to work 
J Pher sister in Arizona. Keep 
ith, 
Iwould like to thank all the 
1% es and. people who come 
TE Worker to helptis carry on. 


photocby. Frank Cordaro 
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Native American Indian actor. 


In my last article.I forgot to 
jon that when I went down 
louisville to pick up Ed 
mer, I took a co-worker, 
Calby, with me. Together, 
ured the famous Louisville 


id justied wer bat factory, saw the 
ing mengeycs in Columbus, Indiana, 
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. daily dif) Since I snore a lot, we had 
d the Pes mite motel rooms. But any- 
yeaker. yy it was a good trip. It re-. 
2)yied me of earlier community 
¥swhen I used to take some of 
s=yeuests and friends for rides 


nviolengee 
ng a wed: 


did some shopping at a fac- 
outlet mall. 


fat the person on duty at the 
could get a rest or have a 
wer load for the day. 

We would pick strawberries 
Mikeny and go to Saylorville 
ito round out the afternoon 
e heading back to the house 
sare the pick of the day. 
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m gathering up things to 
with me on another trip in 
to Rosebud and Pine Ridge 

Jan Reservations in South 


enero | nee ae 


tla. Bob Wright, who helps 
~Mitthe food giveaway, will be 
"ing along. I plan on going 

ng the week instead of on a 
. Rich- pend. 


ssommunity 


Without each and every one of 
you we would be doing a lot less 
of what we’re about. 

The community is going 
through a change not only in 
members, but also in appearance. 


— 


I would like to get a couple 
of good computers to take, the 
more the better because I would 
like to drop off a couple at Sinte 
Gleska University in Rosebud, 
SD. Last time, I dropped off a 
woman who was studying com- 
puters in a building that looked 
like a large garage. 


I believe that we need to give 
every person the equal right to 
learn on an equal plane and a 
good truthful education. 

If I were rich, I'd try to build 
school buildings. I’m not rich so 
I’m asking for computers to help 
someone who might help some- 
one else. 

So far ’'ve got a few blan- 
kets and a sleeping bag, a few 
books on diabetes, some note- 
books, a case of coffee cups, a ra- 
dio and a typewriter. I’ ve also got 
a few woodcarving books and a 
set of woodcarving tools. 
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Two of my friends will be 


speaking at the Des Moines 
Catholic Worker following Fri- 
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Fr. Frank is as radical as ever. 
Richard Flamer took a well de- 
served break to California. He is 
back and working on numerous 
tasks. The attic remodeling at 
Dingman House is coming along 
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A orman’s Whereabouts 


day night Mass. Howard Matalba 
will speak on March 24. He 
works with the homeless run- 
away youths of Des Moines. 

Becky Bettin will give a talk 
after Mass on Friday, March 31. 
She works for the Young 
Women’s Resource Center in Des 
Moines. 

Howard's parents live on the 
Rosebud Reservation. Becky and 
Howard were my traveling com- 
panions on my last trip South Da- 
kota. 


When I was a teenager I 
oftetn spent some time watching 
television. Besides finding mov- 
ies and the news interesting, I 
found myself interested in some 
commercials of the time. In one, 
a Native American Indian 
paddled a canoe down a river; it 
could have been any small river 
in the United States. He was pad- 
dling slow because the river was 
polluted. Then he arrived at a 
busy highway where he stopped. 
As he looked around, garbage 
thrown from a passing car landed 
at his feet. A single tear could be 
seen on his face. 

His name was Iron Eyes 
Cody. He was part Cherokee and 
part Cree. He died at age 94 last 
year. I recall when I first saw this 
Native American surrounded by 
all the pollution. I felt that things 
could never get that bad. Now 
that I’m fifty years old, I can say 


nicely. Ed is still a cleaning ma- 
chine. Mike Thompson is getting 
into the flow of what it means to 
live and work with a community 
of people. Norman is still work- 
ing at the Principal building. 
Mark Messer, our newest 
community member, is a 
Grinnell College graduate. He 
has been very helpful with fill- 
ing in. He does an outstanding 


job at recycling. He is also Jearn- 


ing how to live in community. 

Michael Sprong and Beth 
Preheim will be gone by the time 
you get this via pacis. We will 
miss them both tremendously. 
Read their goodbye. 

Richard, the boys and I have 
been very busy what with Julius 
in basketball, Joshua in drama, 
and Jordan going on his third 
grade trip to-Minneapolis. I am 
back in school trying to learn 
Algebra. 

Life is always changing. It 
is never evident except when I 
stop and look at how much my 
three sons have grown, with help, 
love and caring of the Worker — 
a testament to the power of com- 
munity. 

Well; so long for now. Keep 
us all in your prayers and we will 
do the same for you. 

Peace. 


that I was wrong. We pollute this 
planet every day with all sorts of 
garbage. We seem to be in a hurry 
to get somewhere. We want more 
no matter what the cost even if it 
means making a mess. 

Isay we because Iam alsoa 
part of us all. I’m also a polluter, 
and I need to do more to clean 
up my part of this pollution. 

When I was young, my 
friends and ' would go mountain 
climbing. Afterward we would go 
to the nearest free-flowing cool 
water spring and drink the fresh- 
est water without worrying about 
getting sick. Often we drove 
around and stopped at one of a 
couple springs for a drink. 

Nowadays we hear of pol- 
luted water in different parts of 
the country. Just recently I heard 
of acontest for the sweetest fresh 
water. Some town in California 
won. 

Ican see that someday we'll 
be asking what else besides hops 
and barley is in the beer ar what 
else is in the Coke I’m drinking. 

We seem to be in a hurry — 
to build more homes, more 
stores, to buy up more land. Cit- 
ies now take up land that once 
was home for deer, fox, skunk, 
ducks, geese, and all sorts of 
wildlife. Instead of moving away 
from towns and cities, we find the 
wildlife in the midst of towns and 
cities. Therefore, if the wildlife 
becomes a problem, it is con- 
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Farewell & Thanks 


A chapter in our lives is 
closing: We are leaving the 
DMCW. After a summer project 
with the Anathoth Community in 
Luck, WI, we will return to our 
home in South Dakota. 

We say that this ends a chap- 
ter because this doesn’t “close the 
book.” We will continue to be a 
part of the extended community 
of the Worker as we have for the 
last 20 years. Don’t be surprised 
to hear of us occasionally being 
sighted in Des Moines. 

In the fall of 1998 we moved 
in to the Des Moines Catholic 
Worker Community to join them 
in their mission: to practice the 
works of mercy in their daily’ 
lives and to help others to do the 
same. Our life here 1s really just 
rudimentary Christianity. 

We came to the Worker with 
some goals: 1) to help improve 
the physical structures. 2) to help 
with fundraising. and 3) to find 
more people (to help with the 
work. We accomplished these 
goals and also are grateful for all 
the blessings we received. 

As we prepare to leave DM. 
we have gratitude in our hearts 
for those who lived with us in 
community. We have learned so 
much from each one. 

We also have drawn inspi- 
ration from the wider community 
of supporters. The guests who 
come to the Worker have been 
our greatest teachers. It is in them 
that we meet Christ. Finally, a 
special thanks to Carla :.. for ev- 
erything.... 

Peace, Beth Prehein & 

Michael Sprong 


trolled or killed. If we’re not kiJl- 
ing animals with guns, then 
we're killing each other for all 
sorts of reasons: everything from 
wars to greed, from power and 
wealth to personal dislikes. 

It’s not just grownups kill- 
ing other grownups or animals, 
but also children killing children. 

Why are we destroying our- 
selves? I’m not a doomsday per- 
son. I’m someone who cares. 

I sold my broken down Geo _ 
and now drive a Dodge Caravan 
that has 175,000 miles on it. I 
would like to thank Duane Sands 
and his wife for the van. Soon I'll 
being driving the van to Massa- 
chusetts to visit my Mom. 

1 would also like Bill and 
Jean Basinger to know that Pm 
proud of them for being picked 
for the Bishop Dingman awards. 

If you would like to donate 
something that you feel someone 
in South Dakota could use, I’m 
planning on going in the second 
week of June. Also, you're in- 
vited on Friday March 24 or 
March 31 to come hear my 
friends talk. 


eT 

Well, I thank you for your 
time. I’m still working on my 
diabetes. As a suggestion, next 
time your at your doctor’s, have 


your blood checked. 
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Introduction 


« The dream of courtroom battle leads 
many young lawyers to the door of the 
prosecutor’s office. Seeking to test newly 
acquired litigation skills against more sea- 
soned opponents, the recent law school 
graduate relishes the opportunity to wear 
the white hat in a classic confrontation of 
good versus evil. It is this “us versus them” 
mentality that permeates the traditional 
prosecutor’s office. 

What the young prosecutor soon 
finds, however, is an active caseload of 
200-300 cases in which the facts of today’s 
new cases blur with those of yesterday’s 
and last week’s. For every trial on the 
misdemeanor docket there are 99 cases 
that go the way of initial appearance, ar- 
raignment, pre-trial conference, and guilty 
plea. 

Overcrowded prisons, jails, and com- 
Munity corrections facilities force the 
young prosecutor to realize that not every 
“bad guy” is going to do the time deserved. 
This “injustice” begins to gnaw at his/her 
core beliefs. He begins to see himself 
trapped in the endless paper chase that he 
swore he would never be party to. He fields 
endless calls from defense attorneys who, 
it seems, have only one client and that cli- 
ent happens to be innocent. 

He covers for every other prosecutor 
in the office on a moment’s notice be- 
cause prosecutors are “fungible.” And he 
sits quietly by as countless victims air their 
complaints about insensitive cops, defen- 
dants getting away with murder, prosecu- 
tors too busy to return phone calls, un- 
feeling judges, and the failed “system.” 
Our young prosecutor, whose only goal 
was to save the world, soon finds himself 
day dreaming about packing his bags and 
going over to the “dark side” of private 
practice and the billable hour. 

It is in this soil of discontent that the 
emerging concept of restorative justice 
may have a chance of taking root in the 
prosecutor’s office. There are many pros- 
ecutors now beginning to realize that the 
prosecutor’s office is a key player in the 
management of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Governmental funding sources are 
requiring prosecutors to accept responsi- 
bility for their actions. The prosecutor 
must now be an active parlicipant in pre- 
trial detention decisions that impact jail 
overcrowding and in post guilty plea/trial 
sentencing recommendations that impact 
general system overcrowding. 

Some prosecutors now recognize that 
they are the “gatekeepers” of the system. 
Their charging decisions, pre-trial deten- 
tion positions, and sentence recommen- 
dations go a long way in deciding which 
defendants flow to what level of supervi- 
sion and/or incarceration. Once the pros- 
ecutor accepts his role as gatekeeper, it is 
a short jump to the paradigm shift from 
the “trail ‘em, nail ‘em, jail ‘em” mental- 
ity that pervades the traditional criminal 
justice system to the restorative justice 
mindset that considers every case in light 
of the question: “What outcome best ad- 
dresses the needs of the victim, commu- 
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Restorative 


Justice 


& the Prosecutor 


by Frederick W. Gay 


nity, and offender in this case?” The re- 
storative justice concept provides another 
path to pursue, one which addresses pub- 
lic safety demands while meeting the 
needs of the victim and the community 
far better than the traditional system. 

This approach is more personal; more 
victim and community involved; more fo- 
cused on reparation, restitution, and ac- 
countability; and less oriented to punish- 
ment alone. Restorative justice is much 
more concerned about remedying harms 
than exacting punishment. 


Victim Offender 


Reconciliation 

In 1978 the Polk County Attorney’s 
Office established the Polk County Neigh- 
borhood Mediation Center as a site where 
the resolution of relatively minor disputes 
could occur outside the formal legal pro- 
cess. From 1978 through 1990 the Cen- 
ter, contracting with trained mediators, 
handled hundreds of cases annually. Most 
of these cases would otherwise have 
worked their way to Small Claims’ Court 
or the Simple Misdemeanor Court. 

In 1991, the Polk County Attorney’s 
Office made the decision to institute a 
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Victim Offender Reconciliation Program 
(VORP), loosely modejed after a commu- 
nity-based program in Elkhart, Indiana. 
The initial cases for this program involved 
unemployment fraud in which offenders 
had illegally received benefits. Defendants 
were given the opportunity to have a felony 
fraud charge reduced to a non-felony af- 
ter successful completion of a victim of- 
fender mediation in which the offender 
met a state fraud investigator and reached 
a facilitated agreement concerning the res- 
titution amount and a reasonable payment 
plan. 

It soon became apparent that program 
referrals could be made in other types of 
criminal cases in which there was a real 
victim. Prosecutors began referring a va- 
riety of non-felony offenses to the pro- 
gram (assaults, thefts, harassments, crimi- 
nal mischiefs, etc.). In almost all cases, 
the referrals were prior to a guilty plea. 
Agreements stated that if defendants par- 
ticipated in good faith in a VORP, the state 
would either reduce the pending charge 
or recommend a more favorable disposi- 
tion to the court at the time of sentencing. 

It became apparent that most offend- 
ers and victims were willing to partici- 
pate in a VORP. Victims routinely reported 
in post-meeting “victim impact state- 
ments” that their victim-offender meetings 
allowed them to have previously unan- 
swered questions about the crime an- 
swered. They also reported that the me- 


diations allowed them to obtain closure in 
a way not otherwise possible. 

Since the inception of the Victim Of- 
fender Reconciliation Program in Polk 
County over eight years ago, more than 


5,000 victim offender mediations have 


been held. Agreements have been reached 
in more than 90 percent of the cases 
handled. There are now nearly as many 
felony as non-felony offenses referred to 
the program with burglaries, robberies, 
thefts, and forgeries the most common. A 
number of murder, vehicular homicide, 
kidnaping and sexual assault cases have 
been handled as well. 

The criminal court in Polk County 
now routinely orders defendants to par- 
ticipate in the program. In nearly all felony 
cases in which there is a crime involving 
a victim, the presiding judge orders the 
offender to meet with the victim (if the 
victim is willing) following the guilty plea 
and prior to sentencing. 

The purpose of the meeting is three- 
fold: (1) to allow the victim and the of- 
fender to talk about the impact of the crime 
on the victim; (2) to allow the offender 


* the opportunity to apologize; and if néeded 


(3) to reach an agreement on a plan of 
restitution. If an agreement is reached, it 
is presented to the court at the time of sen- 
tencing. In misdemeanor cases where the 
guilty plea and sentencing almost always 
occur at the same time, the victim-offender 
meeting is ordered as a condition of the 
defendant’s probation. 

The criminal court judges in Polk 
County recognize that the opportunity to 
participate in a victim-offender meeting 
is an important need of crime victims. In 
a 1997 telephone survey by Polk County 
Attorney staff of victims who had par- 
ticipated in the program, 96 percent stated 
they would chose the program again, 96 
percent stated they would recommend the 
program to other victims and 86 percent 
found meeting their offender to be help- 
ful. Of offenders surveyed, 88 percent re- 
ported they had apologized to the victim. 

More important than the numbers and 
the statistics is the fact that the VORP pro- 
cess allows victims and offenders to meet 
in the aftermath of a crime in a way that, 
heretofore, has not been possible. Our 
adversarial system of justice, while nec- 
essary to protect the rights of defendants, 
insulates both the victim and the defen- 
dant from the very real human contact that 
each oftentimes has a need for. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that victims 
necd to have questions answered that only 
defendants can answer. Victims need to 
express to defendants the grief, fear, an- 
ger, and rage experienced as a result of 
the crime. Victims need to hear expres- 
sions of remorse and apology from offend- 
ers. In addition, many offenders do have 
remorse and want to say they are sorry for 
their hurtful actions. Many offenders want 
to somehow make right their wrongs. 

While every VORP case is an not an 
unqualified success, the overwhelming 
majority are. 

Without the VORP process a Des 
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jailed, required to post a bond, and make 
an average of five court appearances. The 
process used in this program requires ap- 
pearance at one group meeting and the day 
long class. There is no initial appearance, 
bond review, preliminary hearing, formal 
arraignment, pre-trial conference, or dis- 
covery. In fact there is no appearance at 
the courthouse at all, as the guilty plea is 
taken by a judge at the site of the required 
class. There is no law enforcement ex- 
pense that would normally result from an 
_ investigation, arrest, booking, and incar- 
ceration. There is no expense incurred by 
the Department of Corrections as none of 
these offenders are placed on supervised 
probation. , 

Finally, the commu- 
nity is involved in this 
program in two ways. 
First, volunteers provide 
the programming for the 
class that each offender 
must attend. Second, the 
class is hosted by a local 
church and participating 
area churches provide, at 
no charge to the offender, the noon meal 
that is served to the offenders. The volun- 
teers and the offenders eat lunch together. 


Truancy Court Program 

Initiated in the fall of 1997, the Tru- 
ancy Court Program attempts to reach the 
parents of truant elementary school chil- 
dren before the filing of formal charges. 
Letters are sent to parents of truant stu- 
dents inviting the parents to attend a vol- 
untary session of Truancy Court. After 
meeting with a District Court Judge, the 
parents meet with staff from the Polk 
County Attorney’s Office and sign up for 
mediation sessions with school social 
workers. The sessions are facilitated by 
mediators from the Polk County 
Attorney’s Office “Restorative Justice 
Center.” 

During the 1997-98 school year 13 
elementary schools participated in the Pro- 
gram with referrals limited to students 
from the I*, 2", and 3" grades. Because 
of its success, the program was expanded 
to 1“ though 5" grades for the 1999-2000. 
Plans are underway to further expand the 
program to include 6" through 8" grades 
for the 2000-2001 school year. 


Bad Check Restitution Program 
Initiated in January, 1999, the Polk 
County Attorney Bad Check Restitution 
Program aids individuals and business vic- 
timized by bad check losses and provides 
bad check writers 
with an educa- 
tional opportu- 
nity designed to 
curtail their bad 
check writing 
habits. The goals 
of the program 
are to increase 
the accountability 
of bad check writ- 
ers and recover 
losses for busi- 
nesses, without 
increasing the 
administrative 
burden on the 
court system. It is 
offered at no cost 
to businesses or 
taxpayers and is 
funded through 
fees paid by the 
bad check writers. 
To satisfy the requirements of the Pro- 
gram and to avoid criminal prosecution 
the bad check writer must pay full restitu- 
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tion to the victim and attend an eight-hour 
intervention class. The class is designed 
to have offenders take responsibility for’ 
their actions and to help them recognize 
problems that might contribute to their 
bad check writing practices. 


Drug Court Program 

The Polk County Drug Court is 
aimed at those in the community, who are 
addicted to a controlled substance and en- 
gage in criminal behavior. Drug Court is 
a collaboration between the Polk County 
Attorney’s Office, the 5" Judicial District 
Dept. of Corrections, the Public 
Defender’s Office, Employee and Family 
Resources, and the judiciary. 

The Court is driven by intensive treat- 
ment and supervision of the client. The 
Court encourages clients who are success- 
ful by providing donated passes to sport- 
ing events, hugs, certificates, and phase 
changes. Sanctions are found in the form 
of increased level of treatment, increased 
supervision, and brief periods of detention 
in the county jail. 


Jail Court 

A Jail Court has been created in the 
Polk County Jail to help alleviate jail over- 
crowding. The county attorney’s office has 
assigned a full-time prosecutor and a full- 
time legal assistant to staff the jail court- 
room. In addition, a second prosecutor is 
assigned to handle only felony cases of in- 
carcerated pre-trial défendants. Non- 
felony cases are placed on a fast track with 
formal arraignment occurring 10-12 days 
following arrest rather than the traditional 
35-40 days. The staff assigned to this 
docket works closely with the judge, pub- 
lic defender, probation officer, substance 
abuse specialist, and jail review specialist 
assigned to the jail courtroom. A third full- 
time prosecutor staffs the county’s three 
extended pre-trial release programs, i.e., 
Drug Court, Intensive Supervision Pre- 
Trial Release, and the Youthful Offender 
Program. The ultimate goal of this team 
is to expedite case processing without sac- 
rificing community safety. 


Blueprint Needed 


Clearly, the foundation of restorative 
justice is the victim-offender mediation in 
its various forms. If justice can best be re- 
alized when victims and offenders are able 
to meet in a controlled setting, with the 
assistance of trained facilitators, then ac- 
cess to justice for large numbers of vic- 
tims can occur only where a system-based 
Victim Of- 
fender Recon- 
ciliation Pro- 
gram exists. 
Polk County 
has this along 
with a judi- 
clary that 1s 
growing more 
comfortable 
with restor- 
alive justice 
concepts. ; 

Finally. the 
county has a 
prosecutor's 
office willing 
to accept re- 
sponsibility as 
the gatekeeper 
of the system. 
The county 
attorney's of- 
fice has shown it can take control of large 
numbers of criminal cases and work to- 
ward fashioning dispositions consistent 
with restorative justice principles. 
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Some Restorative 
Justice Signposts 


We are working toward re- 
storative justice when we ... 


— focus on the harms of wrong- 
doing more than the rules that 
have been broken. 


— show equal concern and com- 
mitment to victims and offend- 
ers, involving both in the protess 
of justice. 


Si 


— work toward the restoration of 
victims, empowering them and 
responding to their needs. 


— support offenders while en- 
couraging them to understand, 
accept and carry out their obliga- 
tions. 


— involve and empower the af- 
fected community through the 
justice process, and increase its 
capacity to recognize and re- 
spond to community bases of 
crime. 


The next step is to design a case flow 
approach that identifies those cases which 
are appropriate for a restorative justice dis- 
position. A central intake unit, operating 
under established guidelines and having 
access to police reports, criminal history 
information and a victim interview, would 
direct cases in one of two directions: a 
restorative justice route or a traditional 
route. 

The cases taking the traditional route 
would generally be the most serious, /.¢.. 
murder, kidnap, sexual assault, and cases 
in which defendants have lengthy crimi- 
nal histories. Those taking the restorative 
justice route would be all others. 

In those cases in which a victim of- 
fender mediation is held, the parties would 
be encouraged to reach agreements con- 
sistent with both the victims’ and the of- 
fenders’ needs. 

This two-track system does not ini- 
tially appear to apply to so-called “vic- 
timless crimes” such as prostitution, drug 
offenses, and drunk driving. However. in 
Polk County, representatives of neighbor- 
hood associations have participated in sev- 
eral victim offender meditations involving 
solicitors and prostitutes arrested in des- 
ignated areas. Victim offender mediations 
with drug defendants have taken place in 
the presence of middle school students 
with favorable results for both defendants 
and students. First offense drunk drivers 
in Polk County are required to attend to 
attend a weekend drunk driver education 
program where. among other things. they 
meet with panels comprised of victims 
who have been injured by a drunk driver 
or who have lost loved ones to a drunk 
driver. 

If restorative justice is to move from 
being a mere concept to an integrated sys- 
temic approach, prosecutors must step for- 
ward. The prosecutor’s office must hon- 
estly assess. in the light of restorative jus- 
tice concepts. those beliefs that drive case 
dispositions. As gatekeeper of the system. 
the prosecutor's office must then scrutt- 
nize its own systems and determine where 
restorative justice concepts can be 1mple- 
mented. Finally, the prosecutor must in- 
volve system players. victims. and com- 
munity representatives in a dialogue that 
invites them to help fashion an approach 
to justice that restores equity and makes 
things right for all concerned. 
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Let Iraq Live: End the Bombing, End the Sanctions" 


by Michael Sprong 

Sparked by the use of Iowa 
Air National Guard personnel 
and F-16 warplanes to patrol the 
illegal and immoral “No-Fly 
Zones” over Iraq, more and more’ 
Iowans are speaking out and act- 
ing to end the deadly sanctions 
and bombing campaign against 
the people of Iraq. 

Few people are aware that 
since late December of 1998, 
United States and British war- 
planes have carried out almost 
daily bombing attacks against 
Iraqi targets while patrolling the 
~“No-Fly Zones.” As a result, 
more than 150 civilians have 
been killed and over 200 injured. 
The U.S. and Britain claim their 
pilots are acting in self-defense, 
even though they often bomb tar- 
gets just because Iraq turns on its 
radar to track the warplanes. 

Even fewer people know that 
Air National Guard units from 
several states are used extensively 
to patrol the “No-Fly Zones.” Of- 
ten. these part-time warriors are 
the ones dropping bombs on Iraqi 
civilians. 

Last August, the Iowa Air 
National Guard’s 132nd Fighter 
Wing, based out of Des Moines, 
for the third time was sent to pa- 
trol the skies over northern Iraq. 
In response, members of the 
DMCW and other Iowans went 
on a campaign to educate our- 
selves and the public about the 
“No-Fly Zones.” What we found 
out was this: 

Bf The United Nations never au- 
thorized establishment and en- 
forcement of the “No-Fly Zones.” 
The “No-Fiy Zones” are a con- 
coction of the U.S. and Britain. 
According to the UN Charter, 
UN member nations cannot use 
force against another nation, ex- 
cept in self-defense, without UN 
Security Council authorization. 
No UN Security Council resolu- 
tion exists authorizing the “No- 
Fly Zones” or the bombing cam- 
paign against Iraq. ~ = 
@ Establishment and enforce- 
ment of the “No-Fly Zones” is a 
violation of the Gulf War Cease 
Fire Agreement and Iraq’s sov- 
ereign territory. 

B Although, for propaganda pur- 
poses, Iowa Governor Tom 
Vilsack claimed to be “Com- 
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mander in Chief” 
of the Iowa Na- 
tional Guard, in 
fact Guard units 
everywhere are 
permanently fed- 
eralized and state 
governors have no 
say in how Guard 
units’are utilized 
outside of their 
home states. 

We became 
convinced that the 
“No-Fly Zones” 
and U.S./British 
bombing raids 
violated interna- 
tional law as well 
as God’s law. Con- 
sequently, Catho- 
lic Workers: from 
Des Moines and 
Maloy decided to 
take action. 

First we contacted Governor 
Vilsack, the Iowa Attorney 
General’s office, and the U.S. 
Attorney in Des Moines to in- 
form them that a war crime in- 
volving the lowa Air National 
Guard was taking place. We also 
requested these authorities to take 
immediate action to stop these 
war crimes. The only response 
we received was from the gover- 
nor, who reported that he had no 
control over the use of the Guard 
in this case. 

Direct action was the next 
option we chose to take. On Au- 
gust 2, 1999 three Catholic 
Workers entered the Iowa Air 
National Guard facility at the Des 
Moines International Airport to 
deliver “A Caution and an Ap- 
peal” to the base commander and 
Guard personnel. The message 
included information on why the 
Guard’s mission in Iraq is ille- 
gal and a warning that Guard 
troops may be committing a war 
crime by patrolling the “No-Fly 
Zones.” The three Catholic 
Workers were arrested for enter- 


~ ing the base and.refeased a short 


time later. No charges were filed, 
but letters banning the three from 
the base were issued. 

Iowa Air National Guard 
personnel and warplanes en- 
forced the northern “No-Fly 
Zone” over Iraq from early Au- 
gust through early September of 


Committee 
Ackwarth, IA 


Catholic Worker 
Jerry Ebner, 49, 
Sioux Falis, SD 


Catholic Worker 


Worker 

Ed Bloomer, 52 
Frank Cordaro, 37 
Richard Flamer, 52 
Michael Sprong, 37 


Lamoni, IA 
Matthew Bolton, 19 
Erica Field, 19 
Mark Mesle, 20 


American Friends Service 


Kathleen McQuillen, 50, 


Catholic Peace Ministry & 


Des Moines Catholic 


Graceland College — 


last year. lowa Air Guard F-16’s 
carried out at least one bombing 
attack in which three Iraqi’s were 
injured and a mosque was de- 
stroyed. 

Knowing this would not be 
the last time Iowans would be 
used to commit war crimes in the 
Middle East, we began to orga- 
nize events to focus Iowans on 
the devastation caused by the 
sanctions against Iraq — more 
than one million dead from the 
sanctions — and by the bomb- 
ing campaign. 

In January, an announce- 
ment was made. that Idwa Air 
Guard personnel and warplanes 
would head back to Iraq in 
March. In response, several 
groups across the state joined in 
coalition to create the lowa Com- 
mittee to End War Crimes 
Against Iraq. Member groups 
include: American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee; Catholic Work- 
ers from Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Maloy and Sioux City; Catholic 
Peace Ministry; Iowa Peace Net- 
work; Jowa Socialist Party; Is- 
lamic Center of Des Moines, and 
Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

The Committee has a dual 
focus: to end sanctions and to 
eliminate the “No-Fly Zones” 
and their enforcement through 
bombing. The Committee went 
right to work: letters to the edi- 


Blockade Participants 


Jim Schwab, 19 
Leslie Sheriock, 21 - 


Grinnell College — 
Grinnell, 1A 

Ruth Anderson, 19 

Brooke Heaton, 21 

Peter Lavelle, 20 

Margaret “Mali” Lorenz, 21 

Jeff Mohrlang, 21 

Brian Tumer, 19 


Brian Terrell, 43, Maloy, IA 


Voices in the Wilderness 
Chuck Quilty, 59, 
Rock Island, IL 


Women's International 
League for Peace 
& Freedom 
Bill Basinger, 72, Des Moines 
Jean Basinger, 64, 

Des Moines 
Rita Hohenshell, 75, 

Des Moines 


photo by Tim Schmitt 
Ruth Anderson, one of the 22 people arrested for blockading the lowa Air . 
National Guard Headquarters, is taken into custody by Des Moines Police. 


tor opposing the sanctions and 
bombing campaign, letters to 
government officials calling on 
them to stop the illegal use of the 
Iowa Air National Guard, intro- 
duction of a resolution in the 
Iowa Legislature calling for an 
end to use of the Iowa Air Na- 
tional Guard to patrol the “No- 
Fly Zones,” rally at the state capi- 
tol to demonstrate opposition to 
U.S. policy on Iraq. 

As the date for the Guard’s 
return to Iraq approached, the 
Iowa Committee to End War 
Crimes Against Iraq called on 
Iowans to gather in Des Moines 
for a teach-in on Iraq and a mass 
action to stop the Guard’s return 
to the “No-Fly Zones.” 

On March 3, sixty-five folks 
attended the teach-in on Iraq at 
Drake University which featured 
a moving presentation by Chuck 
Quilty of Rock Island, Illinois. 
Chuck has travelled to Iraq seven 
times — in violation of the U.S. 


March 4, 2000: 


Zones” over Iraq. 


Weare Bound by Conscience & International 


Statement of the people blockading the main entrance dj 
Iowa Air National Guard Headquarters in Des Moines, lowa 


We are here today to sound the alarm — to cry outa 
as we can to our fellow Iowans that in our name a war cil 
being committed against the people of Iraq. As we stanl, 
our lowa Air National Guard — with its F-16 war planes—I 
fourth time prepares to enforce the illegal and immoral 


For over 18 months, the United States and Great Brita 


Lent, 2 


ban on travel to Irag. Chucks 
sentation included a slides 
documenting the horror off 

dren who sulfer and dic GR 
the sanctions and the bor 
campaign. 

On March 4, ninety? 
bearing signs and banners 
ing the deadly sanctions 
bombing campaign agailit 
people of Iraq gathered nex 
gates of the lowa Air Nai 
Guard base in Des Moines 
lice and Air Guard securily 
waiting. Twenty-two [folks 
parted from the larger grow 
moved to block the gates 
base, stopping business Bet Jon: 
They were immediately ga 
removed from the base anda & 
to Des Moines Police healt 
ters. There, three of thes 
were cited for criminal ing 
and released immediately 
rest of the resisters — fe 
they were either from out! 
or had no identification 0 


erstands 


aay jude bn to be « 
person — were transpots alf of b 
Polk County Jail. Thew ted by 


were charged with crimini 
pass, booked, and held we 
several hours or overnight 

Between March } 
March 13, each of the 2m 
ers appeared in court. Ei 
of those plead either guilluit 
contest” and received 
ranging from probation 
munity service to fines aid 
costs. Four of the resisiti 
not guilty and await coll 

If you would like to} 
campaign to end the sit 
and bombing camp 
the people of Iraq and sup 
resisters who face ul 
part in the \f>r-h + 
tact Iowa vc tobe 
Crimes Agatitst iraq Ot 
lic Peace Ministry, 42//8 
Ave., Des Moines, IA) 
(515) 255-8114. 
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bombed Iraq on an almost daily basis. Thousands of xa 
have been dropped and hundreds of innocent Iraqis have} 
murdered by these bombings. Establishment and enforce 
the “(No Fly Zones” over Iraq are illegal, unilateral acts of 
committed by the United States and Great Britain withtth 
international support of the United Nations authorization 
tionally, the “No Fly Zones” are a violation of the Persiail 
War Cease-fire Agreement and international treaties thatpa 
civilians from military action. 

We are here today to set up a blockade at the maineiil 
of the Iowa Air National Guard’s headquarters to stop Dist 
as usual at this place, to sound the alarm to our fellow @ 
about this ongoing war crime and to demand that our la# 
National Guard personnel and warplanes remain in lowe: 

Because of what we know about these illegal and im 
bombings, we are compelled by conscience and intem 
law to take every reasonable step to stop this ongoing il 
of international law. And for all those who hear of ouritl 
today and the concerns that brought us here, you tooae® 
bound under international law to do all you can to sidf 
ongoing war crimes. 


§ Triden 
Hof Trid 
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Resistance Notes 


1 ho They Are: 

vilip Berrigan, 76, a married 
est, author, lecturer on war 
{peace issues, and co-founder 
nah House, a nonviolent re- 
sance community. 

gan Crane, 56, mother of two 
s, former high school teacher, 
g-time war-tax resister, re- 
es at Jonah House. 

ephen Kelly, SJ, 50, a Jesuit 
med and inspired by the 
ple of Sudan, Central 
erica and our inner cities 
ere he had worked. 

lizabeth Walz, 33, Catholic 
orker from Philadelphia who 
derstands nonviolent direct 
ion to be a loving response on 
half of brother and sisters 
Aiected by war-making. 
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that They Did: 

In the early hours of Dec. 19, 
999, the fourth Sunday of Ad- 
mt. the Plowshares disarmed 
i A-10 Thunderbolts 
piarhogs) at the Warfield Air 
“ational Guard facility in Essex, 
4D. They hammered on the 
jiling gun in the nose of the 
anes and on the pylons under 
‘¢ wings. They also poured their 
Yood into the engines of the 


plane. They then hung their ban- 
ner: Plowshares Vs. Depleted 
Uranium on the site. 


What They Face: 

The four were indicted in 
Towson, MD on Jan. 18, 2000. 
They are charged with the follow- 
ing: 

— sabotage, maximum 10 year 
penalty 

— conspiracy to commit sabo- 
tage, maximum 10 year penalty 
— malicious destruction of 
property, maximum 3 year pen- 
alty 

— trespass, maximum 90 day 
penalty 

In addition, Susan Crane faces an 
assault charge, maximum 10 year 
penalty. 


We received the above infor- 
mation from our friends at Jonah 
House. The Plowshares Vs. De- 
pleted Uranium are celebrating 
their Festival of Hope on March 
19 with trial tentatively set to start 
March 20. These dear friends and 
good people deserve your prayers 
and support. For more informa- 
tion: call Jonah House at (410) 
233-6238 or (410) 233-4067. 


wx. Support Prisoners of Conscience 


Those listed below are imprisoned for 
acts of nuclear and war resistance. For 
more information, contact the Nuclear 
Resister, PO Box 43383, Tucson, AZ 
85733 — nukeresister @igc.org 


Minuteman III Plowshares 
Daniel Sicken #28360-013 

(41 months) 

FPC Lewisburg, PO Box 2000 
Lewisburg PA 17837 


Oliver Sachio Coe #28361-013 
(30 months) 

FPC Allenwood, PO Box 1000 
Montgomery PA 17752-9718 


_ Jubilee Plowshares 
Michele Naar-Obed #28360-013 

(12 months) 

Bldg A Range 3, PO Box A 

FPC Alderson 


Nuclear Whistle-Blowers 
Mordechai Vanunu (18 years) 
Ashkelon Prison, Ashkelon, Israel 


Native American 

political prisoner 

Leonard Peltier #89637-132 (life) 
PO Box 1000, Leavenworth KS 66048 


Plowshares Vs. 


Depleted Uranium 

Philip Berrigan #995923 

Steve Kelly SJ #995242 
Baltimore Co. Detention Genter 
404 Kenilworth Dr 
Towson MD 21204 


Susan Crane #995375 

Elizabeth Walz #995376 
Baltimore Co. Detention Center 
200 Court House Court Dr. 
Towson MD 21204 


Alderson WV 24910 


Resistance to Trident 
continues around the world 


On January 17, 2000 groups in at least five states took nonvio- 
int direct action as part of a National Day of Resistance to Trident. 
| his event is part of the National Trident Resistance Campaign, a 


, 


ation of Trident. 


p2000/ 


nukewitch@win.bright.net 


Don?’ Shock Your Mother 


Mother's Day Action at Project ELF 
May 13, Duluth, MN — workshops-& nonviolence training 
May 14, Clam Lake, WI — lunch, program & action at Project ELF 


itlwork of groups and individuals working to: |) stop the conver- 
‘Sion of Trident subs to carry advanced D-5 and/or cruise missiles, 2) 
cut the Trident fleet to 10 subs, and 3) push for the complete elimi- 


On the international scene, the Trident Ploughshares 2000 cam- 
jaign continues. On Feb. 14 activists held a day-long blockade of the 
uclear submarine al Faslane, Scotland. For more info: www.apc.org/ 


Mroject ELF is a communication system for Trident submarines. 
for more info: Nukewatch, (715) 472-4185, 


?lowshares Versus Depleted Uranium 


Statement of the Plowshares vs. Depleted Uranium 


Attack a village with an A-10 Warthog and 
leave a trench. 

Attack a village with an A-10 Warthog 
firing depleted uranium and leave a poisoned 
graveyard — the people dead, plants dying 
or sterile, the earth eternally toxic. 

The A-10 is an aircraft built around a 
gun — a 30 mm 7 barrel Gatling that can 
spew 3,900 rounds per minute. The criminal 
plane fired 95% of the depleted uranium de- 
ployed by the U.S. during the Gulf War, leav- 
ing behind 300 - 800 tons (Dutch Lake Foun- 
dation), poisoning hu- 
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ing the total of a society — military, civilians, 
the unborn, the infrastructure, the ecology, the 
health and spirit of a people. These wars even, 
overflow against the troops that fight them. 
90,000 American Gulf War veterans are now 
chronically ill. A U.S. Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs study of 251 veterans” families in 
Mississippi shows that 67% had children with 
severe illnesses or birth defects. 


The U.S. has made another fatal mistake 


with depleted uranium — it has given it away 
to a score of other countries, openly inviting 


them to make their 


mans and the elements 
in Kuwait and Iraq. 

Sanctions (a crime 
against humanity) and 
depleted uranium (a 
war crime) have killed 
2 million Iraqis since 
the war’s end. Said Dr. 
Jannan Ghalib while 
showing malformed 
babies: “This one, no 
head. This one, legs 
fused together. Another, no limbs and tiny 
buds on the misshapen chest. Then a face with 
no eyes, just flaps of skin over the empty sock- 
ets. Another with a huge water swollen head 
with no brain.” (Atomic Veteran's Radiation 
News, Vol. 3, No. 6) ; 

Depleted uranium is a delayed response 
weapons which burns its way through tank 
armor and oxidizes, throwing radioactive par- 
ticles as far away as 25 miles. When ingested, 
these particles cause chemical and radioac- 
tive damage to the bronchial tree, to kidneys, 
liver and bones, causing somatic and genetic 
trauma. Cancer often results. 

Iraq and Yugoslavia are template wars, 
blueprints for future imperial wars — target- 


of a people.” 


At the annual Feast of the Holy Innocents 
witness on Dec. 28, 1999 at Offutt Air Force 
Base near Omaha. fifteen people, including five 
military veterans, crossed the line. Offutt AFB 
is headquarters for the U.S. Strategic Command 
(StratCom), the nuclear war planners and 
bosses. 

All fifteen were arrested and released with 
ban-and-bar letters. Three of those arrested face 
possible prosectuion for reentry after earlier 
line-crossings, but have not yet heard from the 
federal court. 

From the statement: “We hope for a con- 
version of StratCom from Herod’s conspiracy 


“Trag and Yugoslavia are 
template wars, blueprints for 
future imperial wars — 
targeting the total of a society 
— military, civilians, the 
ecology, the health and spirit 


own weapons, fight 
their own nuclear 
wars and infest the 
planet with more ra- 


diation. 
December 19th 
ends Advent — a 


time of reparation 
and conversion. We 
mark this day by 
mourning the civil- 
ians killed in Amer- 
ica’s wars — nine civilians to every soldier, 
and by converting one hellish instrument of 
their death. They die forgotten and alone — 
no grateful nation to sorrow their passing — 
no flags nor official ritual. They are expend- 
able: they are the true cannon fodder. 

We come to the Maryland Warfield Air 
National Guard Base to convert the A-10. as 
Roman Catholic Christians, in obedience to 
God’s prohibition against killing. Also, to em- 
body Isaiah’s vision of a disarmed world where 
hearts are converted to compassion and jus- 
tice and the weapons are converted to the tools 
of peace. Finally, to atone for another nuclear 
war in Iraq, and a third in Yugoslavia. 

So help us God. 


———— 
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Feast of the Holy Innocents Annual Retreat and Action 


of slaughter of the innocents to the Christ 
child’s promise of justice and peace. In the 
name of national security, Herod was willing 
to slaughter innocent children. In the name of 
national security and to protect our way of life. 
StratCom’s weapons threaten the slaughter of 
all life on earth...” 

Pictured above are the linecrossers from 
left to right: Mary Ann Garrigan. Ed Bloomer. 
Joe Gump. Jean Gump. John Heid. Helen Oster. 
Sigrid Dale, Jack McCaslin. Ron Daie. Rich- 
ard Flamer. Mark Kenney. Milt Kallhoft. Dar 
Hurni. Dagmar Hoxsie and Jerry Ebner. 
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Des Mojnes Catholic Worker 
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NEEDS 


Since the months after the Christmas season are some of 
the busiest for us, we are low on our stock in the food pantry. 
We can use any canned and dry food. Other items that are 
always useful: toilet paper, paper towels, large garbage 
bags, sugar, coffee. 


At this time we also especially need: 
toothbrushes and toothpaste 
deodorant 
shampoo 
laundry detergent 
tea (either hot or cold) 


And as always, please consider giving a small donation to 
help cover expenses: utilities, house and vehicle upkeep, 
property taxes, and newsletter printing. 


Thanks for your support. 


The Des Moines Catholic Worker Community 
1310 7th St. Des Moines, 1A (515) 243-0765 


photo by Frank Cordaro 
Two DMCW guests found a spot at the picnic table behind Dingman House to 
enjoy unseasonably warm weather in early March. 


Please send donations to: PO Box 4551, Des Moines, LA 50314 
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